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UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


A MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS 


Vou. I MARCH .« 1931 No, 2 


WHO UNDERSTANDS BILLY SMITH? 


O really understands any child? 
Take Billy Smith. Why, of course, his father, or at any rate his 
mother, knows all about him and understands him like a book. And 


then the teacher. She is pretty sure she knows him through and through. To 
say nothing of the neighbors, who pass judgment on him with much certainty 
of conviction. 

But do they really understand him? Let us see. 

Like every other child, Billy is a unique individual. He is like some other 
children in some respects, but different in a great many more respects. To 
really understand him we must know a great many facts about him. What 
must we know? 

We must know the build of his body and his condition — whether he is of 
proper height and weight for his age, well-developed or deformed, sick or well, 
tired or refreshed. 

We must know all that he has seen and heard — what he has heard other 
children and grown-ups say, what he has seen them do, whatever else has 
added to his store of experiences, memories and impressions. 

We must know what information and misinformation he has — what he 
knows about other people, their ways and their motives, and about the situa- 
tions and happenings in the world he has lived in; we must know what mis- 
taken ideas about any of them he has formed. We must know what he thinks 
about and how much of the time he spends in thinking about it — whether he 
thinks of his studies, of some pet project or practical activity, of play and 
games, of fancies and day dreams. 

We must know what experiences he has had, especially such as have made 
a rather deep impression upon him, for good or for ill. We must know how 
he feels — whether well, full of “pep” and energy, self-confident, or timid, 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


anxious, self-conscious, or miserable for any cause. We must know not only 
what he thinks about his playmates, but especially how he feels about them | 
and how he feels toward them — whether he thinks them abler or less able 7 
than he, whether he feels admiration or the reverse for them, inferior or | 
superior to them, friendly or antagonistic toward them; and similarly how | 
he feels about and toward his parents, teachers, and other persons whom he | 
has known, his home, his toys, his books, his school, his studies; about the | 
streets, the stores, the playgrounds and other opportunities for play, work, | 
recreation, and what we adults call mischief; about the directions, commands, | 
advice, and instruction given him by elders; about the customs, conventions, 
manners and ways of those among whom he lives and is growing up. 


We must know his likes and dislikes — which of his personal traits, ten- 
dencies, feelings, desires, excellencies and skills, handicaps and peculiarities, 
and which of his external situations, oppertunities for play, work, or other 
activities and social contacts, he is glad he has and which he does not care [ 
for or dislikes. 

We must know what he wants to have, to get, to do, to be. 


We must know what he does, not only when we see him, but when he is 
out of our sight and hearing. 


We must know what his powers and abilities are, what he can and cannot 
do at the successive stages of his growth and development, bodily and mental— 
what powers or defects of eyesight or hearing or intelligence he has, what 
kinds of facts and ideas he can grasp, what foresight and judgment he has, 
what shades of feeling or sentiment he can discriminate and appreciate, what 
skills he has, how strong his interests and his desires and his activities in grati- 
fying them are, how much self-command and self-control he has. 


We must know what his ambitions are; what ideas, attitudes, complexes, 
prejudices, loyalties, sentiments, and ideals he has adopted or built up for 
himself; and how he has built the particular ones he has. We must know 
what perplexities and internal conflicts he may have. 


Whoever knows all these facts about Billy is in a fair way to understand 
him — why he is as he is and does as he does, and how he came to get that way. 
His father knows some of them, his mother some others, the teacher still others, 
the neighbors still others; some nobody yet knows; no one knows or under- 
stands them all, either of Billy or of any child. 

Everyone knows a few facts about some child or children, and everyone 
makes guesses, some shrewd, some wild, as to the reasons for his being as he is 
and doing as he does. It is only very recently that detailed and accurate observa- 
tion and careful studies have been made of children. There is now a rapidly 
growing and widespread movement to study the child, in order to know 
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and understand him better. The more thorough the studies, the more it is 
realized that each child is an individual by himself, different from any other. 


Each child has his own individual problems of adjustment. He must 
behave somehow, whether well or ill. What seems well to him may seem ill 
to parent, teacher, or other adult. Whoever tries to learn all these facts one 
needs to know, comes nearer to understanding the child and why he behaves 
as he does than anyone else. The more he understands, the more he can help 
the child to behave well and the less does he see reason to punish the child for 
misbehaving. Dr. Doll has said that children need more patting on the back 
above the waist than below it. The adult who best understands the child is 
the one who distributes his pats most wisely. 


FROM OUR READERS 


HE editors confess to being human. After the careful planning of the 
first number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, — grappling with prob- 
lems of typography, editorial policy, and what not, — and after the 
January issue had been mailed, we waited to get the reports from our readers. 


Would they give it a hearty welcome? Would their attitude be a challenge 
to our best efforts? . 


We did not have long to wait. There was encouragement while the first 
issue was being printed. News of the forthcoming publication had been 
widely disseminated through the press. As a result, subscription orders and 
letters requesting information began to come in, not only from the near and 
most remote parts of the United States, but also from foreign lands. It was 
evident that the title and purpose of the magazine had proved to be intriguing. 


The letters that poured in soon after publication were for the most part 
highly commendatory. It is true that one correspondent complimented us 
on the highly artistic way in which we had split a few infinitives, several hoped 
that we might have more material on the adolescent child, and one writer 
suggests that questions to be answered should be asked by the teachers. These 
suggestions were gratefully received. All the letters were decidedly friendly 
and coéperative in spirit. Several manuscripts have already been submitted 
for publication. 

We wish to tell the teachers of the State and all other readers that we 
heartily appreciate their interest, good will, and constructive criticism. It is 
our desire to know more about your needs and to render the best service 
possible in understanding the school child. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


By DONALD D. DURRELL 
Lecturer on Education, Boston University School of Education 


Most psychologists and educators today have a sound philosophy. They generally realize 
that children are different, so different that the machine-like methods of class instruction 
are not satisfactory. Each child should have a chance to progress at his own pace un- 
hampered by his fellow pupils or the teacher. The problem is easily stated, but what 
can the teacher, who faces forty children in her classroom, do to make this philosophy 
come true? Mr. Durrell, of the Boston University School of Education, has given some 
answers to this question. His study of the difficulties of hundreds of school children 
helps to make his suggestions definite and practical. 


[; takes good planning to provide for 
individual differences in a classroom of 
forty children who study a dozen subjects. 
The alert pupils need to develop all their 
powers. The slower ones need their diffi- 
culties cleared away. Each must taste the 
pleasure of achieving, and each needs to 
acquire the respect of and for others that 
comes from coéperative activities. It is 
true that habits and attitudes are more 
important than subject-matter, yet it is 
in the proper teaching of subject-matter 
that these habits and attitudes are acquired. 

There are two types of learning in the 
classroom. The first deals with the drill 
phases of spelling, arithmetic, grammar, 
penmanship, and the mechanics of read- 
ing. In these, where accuracy and speed 
are the goals, learning is entirely a per- 
sonal process. The second type of learning 
is concerned with ideas and their associa- 
tions and applications. History, literature, 
geography, and science come in this class. 
Cooperative study is essential in these 
subjects. 

Self-direction and codperative learning 
are the desired ends in the content sub- 
jects. In one fifth grade, a boy appointed 
himself a “transportation expert” and 
brought to the class the pictures he had 
found of different types of transporta- 
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tion, and also maps he had made of routes 
of travel at different periods in history. 
This started “experts” in other lines and 
changed the activity of the history class 
from competitive parroting of meagre 
facts to group research in which each child 
gave close attention to the discoveries of 
the others. As a precaution against over- 
specialization, tests were given after each 
section of the course to find out the weak 
spots. Another teacher plans each week 
a list of books to read and things to do 
which deal with topics to be discussed two 
weeks later. By placing on the list things 
to build, to collect, to draw, and to ar- 
range, as well as by providing illustrated 
books and magazines of an attractive sort, 
even children poor in language ability are 
attracted to this opportunity to distin- 
guish themselves. One rural school teacher 
combines the whole school for social 
studies and has each contribute what 
he can. 

Providing for individual differences in 
drill subjects consists mainly in keeping 
pupils from being in each other’s way. 
Every child has a different ability and 4 
different rate of learning. An observation 
of a fourth grade in arithmetic showed 
that twelve pupils did the work in less 
than half the average time and almost 
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PROVIDING FOR INDUSTRIAL DIFFERENCES 


never made errors. The others studied 
their errors to discover which functions 
gave them the most trouble. After this, 
each child set about correcting his own 
difficulties. Too often in competitive class 
instruction the child tends to conceal the 
things which he cannot do. A teacher who 
has a sixth grade with students of fairly 
equal ability finds it desirable to make as- 
signments for two weeks at a time. The 
child is allowed to work ahead until he 
finishes the unit, but any child who gets 
behind receives special help. All children 
start each new unit together. 

Many methods are used to provide for 
individual differences in the mechanics of 
reading. One teacher has her best readers 
read independently on materials related to 
other subjects, while those who need ex- 
ercise in vocabulary building, in organiz- 
ing and interpreting thought, in locating 
information quickly, or in maintaining 
attention to what they read spend their 
time working out assignments which call 
for these special skills. She has a third 
group of children who need practice in 
phonics, in word recognition, in phrase 
reading, and in oral reading skills. Of 
course, all pupils are brought together for 
the appreciation lessons. Disabilities in 
reading are often very severe and require 
careful diagnosis and planning of remedial 
work to assure progress. 


In spelling, too, pupils in the same class 
vary greatly in ability. In order to take 
this into account, one teacher assigns all 
the spelling words of the week on Monday. 
If a child is able to spell them correctly 
and rapidly on that day, he is not bothered 
more with spelling that week. The others 
study the words they find difficult and try 
them on following days until they are 
completely successful. Children with spe- 
cial difficulty receive individual attention. 
Another teacher has daily lessons for her 
slower pupils on the first four days of the 
week and has all children write all the 
words of the week on Friday. Still another 
teacher gives regular spelling lessons to 
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those who have special difficulty. Her 
other children study only the words they 
misspell or find hard while writing assign- 
ments in other studies. 

All sorts of difficulties seem to arise out 
of lack of provision for individual differ- 
ences. Disciplinary problems usually come 
from this source. In the case of Lazell and 
Marilla, two nine-year-olds in the same 
third grade who entertained teacher and 
pupils with original but unconventional 
antics, it was found that Lazell had a 
mental age of twelve and an achievement 
of twelve also, but on account of his ir- 
regular behavior he had never been given 
a double promotion. Marilla had a mental 
age of six and was doing low first grade 
work. The classroom assignments were 
too simple in one case and too difficult in 
the other. Lazell was promoted to the fifth 
grade and was given special help tempo- 
rarily; Marilla went into a special class. 
The peculiar behavior disappeared in both 
cases. In every disciplinary problem it is 
wise to look first for an educational 
maladjustment. 

A considerable part of the teacher’s 
problem of providing for individual differ- 
ences consists in individual guidance and 
habit formation. Poor posture, timidity, 
lack of emotional control, tendency to 
quarrel, cheating, lack of initiative, resig- 
nation to difficulties, day dreaming, over- 
activity, lack of ability to keep busy, and 
carelessness, all come in for their share of 
attention. Many of these can be corrected 
through the individualized program. 

We teachers must assume our share of 
the responsibility for failures. The writer 
has had the opportunity to study the prob- 
lems of more than three thousand children 
who were having different types of diffi- 
culty in school. “Poor home conditions” 
and “lack of application” were the reasons 
most commonly given for failure. Rarely 
were these the real causes. Physical diffi- 
culties accounted for a few, but by far 
the majority of difficulties resulted from 
poorly adjusted conditions of learning. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


THE INDIVIDUAL SPELLER 


By ARTHUR W. KALLOM 


Department of Educational Investigation and Measurement 
School Committee of the City of Boston 


Why are some children habitually poor spellers? Is it primarily because they are lazy? 
Is it due to lack of attention? Does such a child wilfully disobey the directions of the 
teacher? Should children be punished for their poor spelling? Is it always desirable to 
insist on every child getting one hundred per cent in spelling? Are there other things 
more worth while than being a good speller? How is the individual speller to be 
taught? These are some of the questions to which Mr. Arthur W. Kallom gives an 
answer from a rich background of experience in dealing with thousands of children. 
As a trained psychologist and also as an author of scientific articles and textbooks on 
spelling, he is well qualified to deal with his subject. 


PELLING has been a subject of the 
curriculum since time immemorial. 
The content in general was poor. The pro- 
cedure was to hear the lesson. No clearly 
defined objective was in the teacher’s mind. 
During the last two decades the content 
has changed materially, largely because the 
aim of studying the subject has been more 
clearly defined. The only object of learn- 
ing to spell is to gain the ability to spell 
the word correctly when it is needed. 
This ability is gained primarily through 
three different senses, (a) visual, (b) audi- 
tory, (c) kinaesthetic. In most cases the 
pupil learns by a combination of these 
senses. In most cases also the pupil is pre- 
dominantly visual or auditory or kinaes- 
thetic. 
In order that a teacher may know the 
method which a given child uses, there is 
need of studying other children who are 


having difficulty, and thus determining 
why the child is misspelling his words. 
“There are six causes of misspelling: poor 
visualization or hearing, pronunciation, 
the vowel, the consonant, silent letters, and 
length of word.”* The presentation of 


*Kallom — “Some Causes of Misspellings,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Septem- 
ber, 1917. 
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ARTHUR W. KALLOM 
the word to the child, therefore, should 
consider these six factors. 


In a study of spelling made in Boston 
in 1916, Miss Harriet Barthelmess points 
out five important conclusions. 


1. Majority of spelling lessons should 
be teaching lessons. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL SPELLER 


. Attention should be concentrated on 
few words at a time. 


. Errors should be anticipated. 
. There should be constant cumula- 


tive review. 
. Combine oral and written methods. 


Of these five points the first, third, and 
fifth seem to be the most important. Some 
means should be found to teach the words 
so that the child may see the word cor- 
rectly, and hear the word pronounced and 
spelled correctly, and then have the chance 
to write the word as a part of the learning 
process. The most difficult work for the 
teacher is to motivate the work so that 
it will not become routine and dead. 


Is too great emphasis placed on spelling? 
The teacher is anxious to have the class 
show 100 per cent accuracy. The em- 
phasis is on the product, not on the child. 
In too many cases the emphasis is on the 
number right and not on why an indi- 
vidual child spells a word wrong. We still 
have too many teachers keeping children 
after school to write the word ten, twenty- 
five, or one hundred times. Did you ever 
stop to ask, Miss Teacher, what the effects 
of such punishment had on the boy or 
girl? Did it cure him of spelling the word 
wrongly? 

Mary was a very conscientious little 
girl and was always trying to do what the 
teacher wanted. The teacher assigned ten 
words for spelling every day. No teaching 
was attempted. Mary studied the list 
faithfully, but for some reason she was 
unable to write the list correctly. It was 
a common thing to have half or more of 
the words wrong. She was kept after 
school to write the misspelled words ten 
times. This was later increased to twenty- 
five. After a time Mary began to fail in 
her other work. She became nervous. Her 
parents said she didn’t sleep well and didn’t 
eat well. The author was told about it 
and he suggested a study of the case. All 
of the above facts were brought out, and 
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in addition it was discovered that Mary 
was strongly visual but her motor control 
was very poor, with the result that she 
knew how to spell many of the words but 
was unable to transcribe the visual picture 
onto paper. Letters were misplaced and 
doubled in the wrong place. The teacher 
called it carelessness. Punishment and re- 
marks by the teacher, such as “Too bad 
every one but Mary had roo per cent to- 
day,” or ““Too bad Mary had more words 
wrong today than any one else. Stay after 
school and write them twenty-five times,” 
only made matters worse. Mary was be- 
coming filled with fear of failure and was 
unhappy to an extreme degree with appar- 
ently no cause. After the study a con- 
certed effort was made to tie up her visual 
picture of the word with the ability to 
write the word correctly. Some success 
was attained in this matter, but even 
after a considerable time she was unable 
consistently to reach 100 per cent in writ- 
ten spelling. The important thing is 
that Mary became a happy girl, lost her 
nervousness, regained confidence in herself, 
and began improving in all her work. 
Which is better—a happy, contented child 
succeeding in her work, enjoying her 
school, and happy with the other children, 
or 100 per cent in any subject? 


In all subjects two important conditions 
should be observed. First, emphasize suc- 
cess instead of failure, and second, watch 
out that punishment for failure is really 
justified. If a child is failing, we should be 
willing to ask, ““Why?” The answer to this 
question is not as easy as accrediting it to 
carelessness or some other superficial rea- 
son. The real reason is much deeper. Let 
us try to get at this deeper and more sig- 
nificant symptom. If our approach is not 
good and we complain of the child’s work 
or conduct in any way, we shall surely fail 
to discover the underlying factors which 
are causing him to be a failure. But if we 
approach the child in the right way and 
are patient, we may find out and have the 
everlasting joy of making a child happy. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


SOME INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN ABILITIES 
AND THEIR IMPORTANCE 


By AUGUSTA F. BRONNER, PH.D. 


Director, Judge Baker Foundation, and Associate in Research, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


Every child is different from every other child, but knowledge of some individual 
differences that appear to be slight and often obscure is of great significance in guid- 
ing the child safely along the roads of happiness and success. This is the message of 
Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, distinguished psychologist, author and lecturer, who has made 
the study of the individual child her life work. What are some of these differences? 


How may the teacher detect and deal with them effectively? 


N the psychology of recent years a 

large place is allotted to the topic of 
individual differences. It is well that this 
should be so. For long, there was emphasis 
on the similarities that existed among men 
and the supposed instincts that constituted 
the basis for a human species. And there 
are still persisting evidences of this em- 
phasis. 


Yet we know from experiment, observa- 
tion, and common-sense considerations 
that, though there are characteristics 
which are common enough to group hu- 
man beings together, no two persons are 
alike. There are some obvious differences 
in physical make-up, some fairly apparent 
mental differences, and more subtle, less 
tangible differences in other personality 
characteristics. There are also enormous 
variations in the background of family 
influences and personal experiences. Put- 
ting all these differences together, we have 
a total that, it will readily be seen, must 
be extremely significant. In our thinking 
and in our practical procedure we may at- 
tempt to forget them and to deal with 
groups as though all members were alike, 
but in many ways we pay the consequences. 


From the point of view of mental hy- 
giene it is this fact of the variations that 
occur from person to person that is vastly 
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important. For without awareness of these 
differences we cannot understand the in- 
dividual’s attitudes, emotional reactions, 
and satisfactions. It is these latter that 
underlie behavior, form the driving forces 
of conduct, and condition day-by-day ad- 
justments to everyday affairs. These are 
the forces that determine whether a person 
will be happy or unhappy, successful or 
unsuccessful in meeting life. 
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SOME INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN ABILITIES 


Perhaps there has been greater recogni- 
tion of physical differences, though these 
are largely regarded from the point of 
view of physical health. All too frequently 
we overlook such differences as they bear 
upon feelings and behavior. Take so simple 
a matter as height. There are quite widely 
used norms for height in relation to sex 
and age. There is determination of each 
school child’s status in terms of such 
height-age charts. We say that the boy or 
girl is of average height for his or her 
years, or that he is above or below this 
standard. But when the boy, let us say, is 
markedly under-height, do we stop to con- 
sider what this means in terms of his reac- 
tion to the group? There is ample evidence 
in clinics, such as the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion, where problem children and young 
people are studied, that physical peculiari- 
ties are sometimes more significant in re- 
lation to behavior than to health. Thus a 
boy much under-height develops a feeling 
of being out of place in his class. He can- 
not compete successfully in athletics, feels 
himself an underling, and because of this 
develops certain personality characteris- 
tics, often unfortunate ones. Sometimes, 
similar characteristics develop because the 
boy or girl is markedly tall, much above 
the average for age, and in the light of this 
feels misunderstood, self-conscious, ill at 
ease, believing himself regarded as “dumb” 
or incompetent. As a matter of fact, the 
real age is frequently forgotten and too 
— is expected of the overgrown indi- 
vidual. 


Perhaps greater recognition has been 
taken of individual differences in general 
intelligence, at least when these are ex- 
treme. For it is on this basis that our spe- 
cial classes for defectives are organized 
and, less frequently, classes for the very 
bright. It is a fallacy, however, to believe 
that all the children who fall between these 
two extremes are just alike in capacity. 
Even from the point of view of general in- 
telligence, this is not true. We may call 
such children “normal” or “average,” but 
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this should not blind us to the fact that 
there are great variations even in this 
group, variations that are of practical im- 
portance, too. 


Individual differences in special abilities 
and disabilities are much more rarely taken 
into account. A moment’s reflection — 
corroborated by experimentation — con- 
vinces one that memory powers are not the 
same in all children; some form new asso- 
ciations more quickly, they learn more 
rapidly. Some learn speedily rote kinds of 
material, others learn more easily when 
ideas are involved. Again, some children 
are auditory-minded, and others much 
more apt with visual material. Such differ- 
ences are commonly overlooked. It is as 
if we thought all individuals were equally 
able to master the ordinary school cur- 
riculum by exactly the same methods. We 
establish a norm of achievement even in 
such subjects as drawing and music and, 
quite without allowing for equal degree 
of effort and ambition, score the gifted 
and non-gifted on the same scale of per- 
formance. Perhaps this would not be so 
harmful in its effect if there were oppor- 
tunity for receiving credit in other fields, 
but not every school child has a chance to 
display mechanical abilities, let us say, or 
gift in imaginative powers. 

Studies in child guidance clinics, where 
a wide range of different mental tests is 
used, are directed toward finding just such 
special talents and special defects. These 
exist both among those normal in general 
intelligence and among the feeble-minded. 
Even super-normal children and young 
people have specialized capacities; they 
may be unusually well endowed in lan- 
guage powers; they may, conversely, be 
exceedingly poor in doing any work with 
their hands. It is quite generally known 
that the feeble-minded are often quite 
skillful with their hands. Sometimes they 
even possess a high degree of mechanical 
skill. Many illustrations could be cited of 
these individual differences if space per- 
mitted. Continued on page 12 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
FOR INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


By M. S. READ 
Wheelock School, Boston 


Probably the kindergarten has a greater chance to study and guide individual children 
than any other well-organized movement in education. Long before teachers in the 
grades became conscious of the need and technique of dealing with children as indi- 
viduals the kindergarten was a pioneer in this field of modern theory. It maintained 
vigorously that a school without books was not only desirable but possible, and that 
there were other significant values in life besides those associated with the three R’s. 
It is a sad commentary on education that the kindergarten is not more widely recog- 
nized as a necessary part of our school systems. In the following article Miss Read gives 


us a chance to see a modern kindergarten at work. 


ASS education has been such a popu- 

lar idea, and so associated with the 

cry of Democracy, that often the indi- 

vidual has been overlooked and we have 

frequently mistaken quantity for quality. 

But not so in our best kindergartens, for 

every kindergartner worthy of the name 

knows that the raison d’étre of her calling 
is the individual child. 


The Wheelock Child Garden has a small 
group of children so that it is very easy 
to do individual work. Since the begin- 
ning of the kindergarten, it has worked 
with Johnny or Mary, not simply in the 
mass, called Children, but with each in- 
dividual as a single personality, with its 
pros and cons, peculiar to itself. 


To get at that personality, it is vitally 
important to be in touch with the home. 
This can be done in various ways, as 
through Mothers’ or Parents’ Meetings, 
visits to the home, exchange of books and 
other sorts of educational literature. Then, 
too, as happens in our little Child Garden, 
often the child is brought to and from 
school by either the father or the mother. 
In that way, the School keeps in close daily 
contact with the child’s background, and 
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is able to do a bit of educational work with 
the parent. That is very necessary, for 
parents, at times, seem to know less than 
the child about handling human situa- 
tions. One cannot work satisfactorily 
without a grasp of the child’s environ- 
ment. 


Especially with any problems or diff- 
culties that arise, we should have the un- 
derstanding and coéperation of the par- 
ents. By far the greatest number of 
problems with children are caused by 
parental and adult mishandlings. Ignor- 
ance, of course, is bad, but knowledge 
alone is not enough, for it is necessary not 
only to know, but to do. Mothers some- 
times think that if they do not speak of 
a child’s difficulty, it will never be noticed. 


One year, a little girl was brought to 
the Child Garden by her mother, who 
assured us that there were no outstand- 
ing characteristics or problems. The child, 
whom we will call Anne, was left by the 
mother. On the first day and early in the 
morning some slight disappointment, such 
as waiting her turn for something, caused 
her to display an unusually vivid temper. 
To her first crying little attention was 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


paid, and the other children went on with 
their Rhythms. Whereupon she screamed 
until purple in the face, so that it was 
necessary to take her out of the room. 
She was taken to the bathroom and her 
face was bathed in cold water, while she 
continued to yell and bite the towel. All 
the time that the cold water was cooling 
her blood, effort was made to engage her 
interest, through conversation, in some- 
thing outside of her upset. Finally, after 
ten minutes, her attention was distracted 
and of her own will she came back to the 
kindergarten and began to show the 
teacher that she could use the scissors. In 
the two years that she was with us, we 
never had a repetition, although she fre- 
quently displayed temper, especially with 
her mother. The latter explained that she 
had not mentioned the temper, as she had 
supposed that Anne would not show it in 
the kindergarten. 


The aim of the two years’ work, of 
course, was in the first place to remove 
as far as possible all irritations from the 
environment. In other words, she re- 
quired individual handling. If she had a 
cold or was tired, one had to anticipate 
moods, and avoid, if possible, temptations. 
On the other hand, it was necessary to 
gain her confidence and affection, and to 
help her build up some better methods of 
meeting her difficult situations. She liked 
very much the idea of throwing “Old Mr. 
Temper” out of the window and of feel- 
ing that she had the strength and power of 
getting the best of-him. She was a sweet 
child, and an imaginative one, and it was 
often possible to see her struggle with 
herself for control over what was really 
like a possession. In that particular case, 
much more could have been done for the 
child if the mother had been able to cope 
better with the situation. With Anne, the 
mother knew what was needed, but emo- 


tionally or imaginatively was powerless to 
ed with effect. 
er. With Billy it was another matter. He 


came with one eye badly crossed, trouble 
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with his feet, and with antagonisms due to 
bad handling by an ignorant nurse. He 
was shy, self-conscious, and very much 
engrossed with his own ego. For a month 
or two he would never sit with the group; 
for much longer he refused to try to do 
the Rhythms, and it took him nearly all 
winter to begin to learn to play with other 
children. In his case there had to be a 
great deal of “hands off,” leaving him to 
his own individual interests, and finally 
working him into the group through his 
toy automobile or engine. Through these 
interests he would lose himself, at first 
only for fleeting moments. But gradually 
he worked up to longer and longer periods 
of time, until in his second year at school 
he had become no longer a problem child, 
but was a perfectly natural, happy, and 
active one. Of course, the only way for a 
young child to learn social adjustment is 
to put him into a group of other young 
children. They not only learn to share, to 
have patience, and to help each other, but 
to build habits of health and mental hy- 
giene. Often a parent will say, “It is 
strange to see my child drink milk here 
when at home she either makes a struggle, 
or refuses it altogether. Here she seems 
really to enjoy it.” 

There is always mutual interaction be- 
tween the individual and the group, and 
between the group and the individual. 
But unless, and until, we know the child 
as an individual (with all that that im- 
plies) we are only working on the fringes. 
As Carleton Washburne says in writing of 
his Individual System at Winnetka, ““The 
motive for education is social, the result 
is social, but the process is individual.” 

Each child not only has his own ego, but 
it is different from every other ego, and 
must be treated separately. Miss Mac- 
Kinder, who has done very individual work 
with large groups of little children in the 
slums outside of London, writes in her 
book called Individual Work in Infants’ 
Schools, “All the great benefactors of the 
race have been those who, whilst living 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


strenuous and personally sympathetic 
lives, have persistently followed the lead 
of Ego, whose purpose it was to work 
out a certain plan. . . . Many people today 
realize that happiness, joyousness, an 
health are not so much matters of circum- 
stances as of will. We are realizing that it 
is our duty to form the habits of joyous- 
ness, happiness, and health.” 

In the kindergarten we try to build 
those habits by making a right environ- 
ment. This means surrounding the child 
with materials with which he can create 
things that he desires to express. An oppor- 
tunity for freedom, initiative, activity, 
self-expression — does this mean license 
and anarchy? No, because these forces are 
immediately limited and bound by the fact 
that the child must live in a world where 
every other individual has the right to 
these same things. 


SOME INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN ABILITIES AND THEIR 
IMPORTANCE 


Continued from page 9 


How practically important are such 
individual differences? Familiarity with 
actual life experiences of young people 
leads to the belief that there is a much 
closer relationship between mental health 
and adjustments of the individual’s life in 
terms of his special aptitudes or special 
defects than is seen in the interplay be- 
tween so-called general intelligence and 
mental health. For example, a feeble- 
minded or a super-normal individual may 
be equally unhappy if placed in a situation 
where mental assets are disregarded, and 
either of them may be thoroughly content 
if his particular position in life offers 
opportunities for the use of those capaci- 
ties from which he gets definite satisfac- 
tions. 
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We cannot here discuss the problem of 
variations in personality characteristics. 
This is a large field in and of itself. Nor 
can we present any facts concerning the 
consequences of different home back- 
grounds and personal experiences. All 
these various aspects of the individual’s 
life are carefully studied and evaluated 
in guidance clinics where a great variety 
of problems are being considered in the 
hope of preventing or correcting personal 
failure. 

It is true that many such failures are due 
to the fact that individual differences from 
person to person are too largely disre- 
garded. Significant differences often can- 
not be detected by ordinary methods of 
observation, but two things can be done 
by almost everyone. First, it is possible 
to be intelligently aware of the fact that 
such differences exist, and in the light of 
them to be fairer to the individual child 
— to know that, though it is necessary to 
teach children in a group, for example, the 
failure of all to respond equally well and 
equally readily is not to be charged en- 
tirely to the child, but is part of the 
natural consequence of having to teach 
groups by the same method. Second, once 
we are aware of problems engendered on 
such a basis, extreme cases can be referred 
to the expert for study and advice. 


ASO 


THE RESULT OF EDUCATION 


“How old are you?” inquired the visitor 
of his host’s little son. 

“That is a difficult question,” answered 
the infant prodigy. “The latest personal 
survey available shows my psychological 
age to be 12, my moral age 4, my ana- 
tomical age 7, and my physiological age 6. 
I suppose, however, that you refer to my 
chronological age, which is 8. That is so 
old-fashioned that I seldom think of it 
any more.” 
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WHAT IS THE SCOPE OF 
MENTAL HYGIENE? 


[IF mental hygiene is to serve society to 
the largest possible extent, it must rid 
itself of some popular fallacious notions. 
“Introduction to Mental Hygiene” by 
Groves and Blanchard* will travel far in 
correcting these ideas. No reader can leave 
its pages without being impressed by the 
wide scope of its field, its potential service 
in every phase of human relations, its 
emphasis on prevention as well as treat- 
ment of mental maladjustments, and the 
great help it offers normal individuals 
through increased happiness and social 
efficiency. These authors follow a broad 
interpretation of the subject. Their pres- 
entation thus travels from a clear-cut sur- 
vey of the background and development 
of the study through a range of topics as 
extensive as the whole field of human re- 
lations. Problems of childhood, adoles- 
cence, delinquency, education, the family, 
religion, industry, recreation are the labo- 
ratory material for the student of mental 
hygiene. 

While most of the relations of indi- 
viduals to each other and to the environ- 
ment are covered, certain chapters have a 
special bearing on the teacher’s under- 
standing of the child. Dr. William White 
once said that childhood is the golden age 
for mental hygiene. The authors lay spe- 
cial emphasis on capitalizing the possibili- 
ties of this period. Long before scientific 
principles were available, the common 
sense and patient sympathy of real teach- 
ers and parents accomplished outstanding 
results with the child’s emotional diffi- 
culties. Mental hygiene supplements and 
reinforces the knowledge of such friends 


*Introduction to Mental Hygiene, by Ernest 
R. Groves and Phyllis Blanchard. Henry Holt 
& Company, New York. 1930. pp. 467. $4.00. 
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of young people. It is rich in suggestions 
for interpreting the child’s fundamental 
reactions to his environment and preparing 
him for the serious business of living. The 
troublesome infantile personality will ap- 
pear less frequently in our group as parents 
and teachers become more skilled in apply- 
ing these principles. 

The leader of adolescents will find keen, 
practical comments on the adjustments 
characteristic of this age. The trouble oc- 
casioned by parental ambitions, vocational 
orientation, the craving for adolescent 
emancipation, sex difficulties, religious 
doubts is analyzed carefully. Emphasis is 
always on the need for adult emotional 
stability in the guidance of the young. 
This will avoid much of the futile con- 
flict with the younger generation and con- 
serve the nervous energy consumed by 
strife for the constructive educational 
campaign recommended by mental hy- 
giene. The same holds true for the treat- 
ment of delinquent behavior. Difficulties 
which appear insurmountable and endless 
sources of irritation are understood and 
corrected by intelligence in penetrating 
the source of the maladjustment. Energy 
which was formerly wasted in futile pun- 
ishment and expressions of resentment 
toward the offender is now turned toward 
sympathetic analysis of the problem. An 
illustrative case at the end of each chapter 
aids the reader in applying the principles 
emphasized. The bibliography throughout 
is especially helpful for further study. 


All teachers are concerned with what 
the students read or may read in the fu- 
ture. An unusual chapter toward the end 
covers the mental hygiene aspects of litera- 
ture. Literature is pictured as a three-fold 
benefit in the field of mental hygiene. It 
furnishes mental relaxation; it serves as a 
great outlet for inhibited emotions; it 
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NEW BOOKS 


The books reviewed in this department are intended to guide teachers in their reading 
and buying, and to give the essential message of each book. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


helps us to understand life and wax more 
_ tolerant toward those with whom we live. 
A wealth of illustrations from current 
productions shows how various emotional 
needs are met and satisfied. 


Written in readable and authoritative 
style, the book has the capacity of arous- 
ing permanent enthusiasm for the service 
mental hygiene is capable of rendering the 
human race. It should make every teacher 
eager to enlist in the mighty attempt be- 
ing made to relieve society of needless men- 
tal disorders. The teacher stands in a 
peculiarly strategic position; often she has 
opportunities which no other factors in 
the child’s development possess. A recent 
article on “Mental Hygiene and Social 
Progress” sums it up thus: “Relatively few 
school children will ever need to be re- 
ferred to a psychiatrist for study and treat- 
ment. On the other hand, there is not a 
child in the public schools who will not 
profit greatly when mental hygiene enters 
the classroom by way of the teacher.” To 
the teachers ready for this service, “Intro- 
duction to Mental Hygiene” offers a 
wealth of information and encouragement. 


M. VauGHan, Pu.D. 
Professor of Sociology, and Dean of 
Women, School of Education, 
Boston University. 


IS CONSCIOUSNESS A MYTH? 
DO INSTINCTS OR 
SPECIAL TALENTS EXIST? 


HIS is what we are asked to consider 
by the author of “The New Behavior- 
ism.”* Is it possible to discuss human 
activities and human personalities in a 
sensible, scientific manner without recog- 
nizing these elements in human beings? 


*The New Behaviorism, by John B. Wat- 
Norton & Co., New York. 1930. 
ev. 
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JOHN B. WATSON 


It must be admitted that Watson gen- 
erally succeeds in doing this, yet when off 
his guard he uses some subjective terms 
implying conscious states —e.g., p. 10, 
“satisfactory”; p. 12, “idea”; p. 42, “all 
laws lightly esteemed”; p. 50, “interested,” 
“knows”; p. 211, “bored”; p. 221, “cha- 
grin”; p. 274, “agreeable.” 

Men have always thought of other per- 
sons as having conscious mental states 
similar to their own; but only the most 
primitive men have seriously attributed 
such characteristics to stones, trees, and 
clouds. In dealing with inanimate things, 
their objective appearance and motion only 
are considered, but persons are supposed to 
act in accordance with conscious purposes. 
In ordinary human associations, we are 
largely guided in our reactions by what 
we suppose to be the ideas, feelings and 
purposes of others, rather than by observa- 
tions of what they actually do. By in- 
ferring what they are going to do when 
they approach us, we know whether to 
greet them cordially or to prepare to 
defend ourselves. Errors are often made, 
but on the whole men get along with 
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each other pretty well when each guesses 
what is in the mind of the other. Probably 
Watson himself does this in his ordinary 
association with other people. Evidence is 
to be found in the following quotation 
from an instance in which he is illustrat- 
ing how to apply behavioristic psychology, 
p. 45 --~ “I said to him, ‘Sling your arms 
and legs about a bit and do your daily 
dozen and take a tepid bath. This will set 
you up.’ This verbal stimulus led to the 
act. He went down to breakfast feeling 
fit. But his eggs were overdone. He was 
just ready to ‘call’ the maid but I noticed 
a certain stiffening of her body and a cer- 
tain snappiness to her words much as 
though she said, ‘I don’t like week-end 
guests anyway and it serves you both 
right.’ I whispered to my host, ‘Have a 
care; the Irish biddy is just fretting to go 
on a rampage...” 


In theory Watson is a consistent be- 
haviorist, but practically, is there any 
doubt that he supplements his objective 
observations with subjective inferences 
that help him to more prompt action? 
He would probably say, and truly, that 
subjective inferences can never be made as 
accurately as objective observations, and 
consequently should not be used in the 
scientific study of human beings. If psy- 
chology is to be an exact science like 
physics or chemistry, he is right in claim- 
ing that it must be objective and be- 
havioristic. On the other hand, knowledge 
of human nature of great practical value, 
and helpful in solving some problems of 
human behavior, may undoubtedly be ob- 
tained by the method of observing our 
own conscious states and supposing that 
others have similar states, when they be- 
have in much the same way. 


For accurate scientific work, the su- 
perior value of objective facts that can 
be identified and measured became evident 
when exact experimental methods were 
used in the study of animals and small 
children. In laboratory study of adult 
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human beings, exact recording and meas- 
uring of objective conditions under which 
subjective observations were made has 
rapidly improved; but identifying and 
measuring introspective facts with cer- 
tainty has never been possible. This has 
led to more and more emphasis upon ob- 
jective facts in the science of psychology, 
and, more recently, in sociology. It is 
hardly correct, however, to claim, as does 
Watson, that behaviorism was born when 
in 1912 he decided to utterly ignore all 
introspective facts in his research and 
writing in psychology. 


The present author is inclined to say — 
“Abandon if you please the imperfect in- 
strument or crutch of introspection, and 
go just as far as you can in explaining 
human behavior by objective means”; but 
most people will still continue to be guided 
by introspective ideas of purpose as a key 
to what others do; and it may even be that 
the scientific psychologist will be able to 
accomplish more in some fields by care- 
fully guarded use of the crutch of intro- 
spection than the behaviorist without it. 


On the question of Instincts, Watson is 
slightly less radical, admitting special types 
of behavior of each species, due to differ- 
ences in structure, but substituting for 
“instincts,” “unlearned reactions.” He 
claims, however, that these are few and 
are quickly and easily modified by ex- 
ercise and conditioning. Whatever terms 
are used, it is well to avoid, on the one hand, 
the former error of the apostles of In- 
stincts, of belief in definite and persistent 
instinctive actions, and on the other, the 
sharp distinction between unlearned and 
learned reactions made by our author. An 
animal or child does not have fully de- 
veloped structures at birth, but merely 
goes on developing or maturing in a new 
environment. What a youth does at three 
or fifteen, is not the result of the action of 
environment upon the few unlearned re- 
actions of the infant, but is partly deter- 
mined by development of structure which 
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takes place in any environment admitting 
of healthy functioning. 


The same criticism holds for Watson’s 
extreme claims that individual differences 
in behavior are due to environment rather 
than to heredity, since very slight differ- 
ences in structure may determine the 
direction of development. 


Having noted these limitations of the 
author of The New Behaviorism, the book 
is most cordially recommended to teachers. 
Nowhere can more clear and stimulating 
psychological writing be found, nor any 
showing more clearly how behavior may 
be modified. He adheres to the stimulus- 
response theory (so convenient for ex- 
pressing elementary truths in visual form) , 
but avoids many of the errors of that 
theory by recognizing that the whole or- 
ganism and all the environment is con- 
cerned in every behavior act. He analyzes 
the responses as consisting of (1) manual 
or muscular activities, (2) visceral 
(largely glandular) activities, and (3) 
verbal or word activities. These are or- 
ganized into habit systems and inter- 
related so that one may stimulate the 
others. Language not only substitutes for 
manual and visceral activities, but stimu- 
lates and directs them. According to 
Watson, thinking is verbalizing with at- 
tendant activities of muscles and viscera, 
the latter being especially active when the 
emotions are aroused. 


Although Watson over-emphasizes ob- 
jective facts and environment in the study 
of human nature, the beginning student 
in psychology, with his tendency to con- 
cern himself chiefly with subjective states, 
will be benefited by having attention di- 
rected to objective facts. 


E. A. KirKPaATRICK, 


Formerly Professor of Psychology, 
Fitchburg State Normal School 
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MORRIS FISHBEIN 


ARE YOU SUPERSTITIOUS? 


LTHOUGH some of us pride our- 
selves on not being superstitious, yet 
most of us would prefer not to start on a 
journey on Friday. The wailing of a dog 
at night may disturb our slumbers not only 
because it wakes us up, but because it is a 
reminder of that superstition which says 
that it is a sign of death in the family. 
Possibly we can tolerate the spilling of 
salt at the table without feeling that it 
spells some quarrel or fistic encounter, but 
most people believe in some health super- 
stitions. How many people still believe 
that boils are conducive to health since 
they let the badness out! 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, has written a book which should 
not only be welcome to the general reader 
but useful to the teacher as well. It is en- 
titled “Shattering Health Superstitions.”* 
Exploring in this borderland of science, 
he dishes up some fifty-seven varieties of 

*Shattering Health Superstitions, by Mor- 


ris Fishbein, M.D. 245 pp. Horace Liveright, 
New York. 1930. $2.00. 
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superstitions. Many of them probably 
have their origin in the remote past. A 
whole chapter is devoted to a superstition 
which is stated in the chapter heading. 
Among these superstitions are: 

“An apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 

“Some people believe that warts can be 
removed by tying knots in a string and 
burying the string at a crossroads in 
the moonlight.” 

“It takes whisky to kill a cold.” 

“Most people believe that a uito 
bite will stop itching if you ’t 
scratch it.” 

“Many people think that sewer gas is the 
cause of typhoid fever.” 


Some of these superstitions deal with 
psychological topics. In these days when 
we see so much in the papers about char- 
acter analysis (a scheme for reading 
character by certain facial and bodily 
characteristics) the following superstition 
is interesting: ““Almost every one believes 
_ that a receding chin is the sign of a weak 

character.” Although this belief is cen- 
turies old, there are no scientific reasons 
for it. Such a chin may be due to a num- 
ber of physical causes affecting the ossifi- 
cation of the bones or to conditions present 
before birth. So fixed is this notion that 
some men have been led to cultivate and 
wear a beard constantly to hide from the 
world what was believed to be a weakness. 
_ When facts are consulted it is found that 
many a man with a receding chin has 
shown courage and strength. “The world 
is far too prone to judge from appear- 
ances,” says Dr. Fishbein. 

This is a breezy, readable book which 
teachers may read and enjoy “just for 
fun,” but it will be strange if they do not 
readjust some of their health notions as a 
result, for nearly every one believes some 
of the superstitions which science has dis- 
carded. One that most of us need to rid 
ourselves of is the idea that we can size 
up the mental equipment of pupils and 
other folk just by observing physical 
characteristics. J. M. A. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EVERY TEACHER 


On page 29 of this Magazine there is a 
tentative program of the New England 
Conference on Mental Hygiene in Educa- 
tion which is to take place on Friday, 
May 1, and Saturday, May 2, at the 
Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston. 


This program has been arranged with 
unusual care in an effort to make it one 
of the best conferences on mental health 
offered to the teachers in New England. 
Ideas of practical worth will be presented 
to every teacher from the nursery school 
and kindergarten up to and including the 
normal school and teachers’ college. 


On Friday morning the meeting will be 
held in three sections to meet the needs of 
Nursery, Kindergarten, and Primary Grade 
Teachers; Grammar Grade and Junior 
High School Teachers; and High School 
and Normal School Teachers. After the 
presentation of the papers there will be an 
opportunity for discussion. At the eve- 
ning meeting there will be two outstand- 
ing addresses. Both speakers are well 
known in the field of education. Dr. Smiley 
Blanton of Vassar will speak on “Modern 
Education as Viewed by the Mental Hy- 
gienist,” and Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, 
formerly of Teachers’ College, Columbia, 
will discuss “Mental Hygiene as Viewed 
by an Educator.” Hon. Payson Smith, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, 
will preside. The Round Tables on Satur- 
day morning are expected to lead to some 
spirited discussions on subjects of vital 
interest to every teacher. 

Those attending the Conference will 
have the opportunity of hearing some of 
the prominent authorities on mental health, 
of participating in important discussions, 
and of meeting fellow teachers. We wish 
to announce that for the benefit of those 
who cannot attend, the June number of 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD will be de- 


voted to a report of the Conference. 
[17] 
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CASE STUDIES 


Every pupil must be dealt with according to his personality and environment. Never- 
theless, knowledge about the successful handling of cases may be suggestive to all 
teachers. Will you send in descriptions and solutions of some of your cases to the 
Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass.? 


The understanding of the individual child is beset with difficulties. It demands 
sympathy, intelligent sympathy. The child who does not do well in school, 
who gets into social difficulties, usually resists the crude and ordinary efforts 
that are made to understand him. It sometimes requires the shrewdness and 
the patience of a Sherlock Holmes to pick up the clues and unravel the chain 
of mystery. Bobby was one of those cases. This human story possesses the 
charm of fiction, and suggests to the teacher ways in which a clinic may help 


her to grapple with her problems. 


THE CASE OF BOBBY 
The Problem: 


For Bobby’s Teacher: 


Bobby was twelve years old. He was the 
worst boy in the sixth grade. He was al- 
ways the one who did something bad or 
disturbing just at the time when his teacher 
did not want him to, but then, that is not 
surprising, as he was doing such things so 
much of the time that it would have 
been an unusual coincidence had he been 
good when she wished him to be. He 
fought; he talked when he was not sup- 
posed to; he boasted; he was a show-off; 
he got other children into arguments and 
quarrels. He said he did not like to go to 
school. Most of all, he was disobedient. 

Sometimes he was truant, to the secret 
but well-concealed relief of his teacher. 
His teacher felt that if she did not have 
him for her pupil her room would be a very 
happy place. 


For Bobby: 


Bobby’s father had “run away” when 
Bobby was five years old. He had two 
older sisters who were very good, and very 
smart. They always obeyed. People often 
said that they did not know what Bobby’s 
mother would have done after the deser- 
tion of her husband if it had not been for 
the girls. 

Bobby thought he hated to go to school 
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because the boys did not like him, and they 
often told on him. They had to let him 
be the leader, however, because the other 
boys were afraid to resist his self-assumed 
leadership. He did not like to stay after 
school, nor to study. He said he was not 
happy except on days when there was no 
school, but his friend Dick, who knew him 
better than any one else, thought he was 
not happy on those days either. 


What the Teacher Had Done 


She had used every type of punishment 
she could think of except whipping him, 
— keeping him after school, giving him 
extra lessons, punishing the whole class be- 
cause of Bobby’s misbehaviour, hoping that 
the group attitude would restrain the boy; 
lowering grades for misbehaviour, and 
arguing with him. She had also tried be- 
ing good to him. She had tried to make 
friends with him. She had praised him 
when he did not deserve it. She had re- 
warded him for very small amounts of 
good behaviour. None of these things had 
helped. On a few occasions she had tried 
shaming him in various ways before his 
schoolmates, and this had made Bobby very 
much worse for several days after each 
attempt. 


What the Mother Had Done 


The mother had come to school to talk 
with the teacher, and had sympathized 
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with her, and blamed Bobby, saying it was 
born in him, and authorized the teacher to 
punish him any way she wished. She told 
the teacher that frightening was the only 
thing she could do that would control him. 
She suggested that the teacher try fright- 
ening the boy. The mother was an un- 
happy person who had had a very hard 
life, and one could not blame her for being 
discouraged with Bobby. 


What the Teacher Thought 
About Bobby 


His teacher had tried very hard to 
understand him, but was not successful. 
She was almost forced to believe that the 
mother was right, and that Bobby was like 
his father, and that his disorganized be- 
haviour was inherited; but being a wise 
teacher she was not through, and wished 
to ask some other folks to see if they could 
find out what was the matter, and what 
could be done to straighten him out. 


What the Psychologist 
Found Out 


The psychologist found out some rather 
surprising things. The boy’s I. Q. was 137, 
but he had never received an A in school, 
and only occasionally a B. 

The psychologist also discovered a very 
active imagination, and that his visual 
imagery was good, and that he had a re- 
markable command of words, and an 
ability to use them to express himself. 


What the Psychologist Thought 


The psychologist thought she was not 
the one to solve this problem. In her re- 
port she said she believed the boy’s trouble 
was in his emotional life. She did suggest, 
however, that he would make a good 
writer, and that his interests might be 
developed along this line. The teacher 
found it very hard not to laugh when she 
read this, since Bobby had consistently 
gotten ““D’s” in his English ever since she 
knew him. 
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What the Social Worker Found Out 


The social worker discovered many in- 
teresting facts, — too many to give in a 
short social report. She found out that 
Bobby was always a good boy until his 
father left, and that he was very fond of 
him; that his father took him away with 
him for several hours the day before he left, 
and that Bobby would never tell what the 
father had said to him, even though he was 
only a little boy, not quite six. For years 
his mother had tried to make him tell her. 

She found out that at home Bobby was 
criticised a great deal; that he was not al- 
lowed to have any real part in the home 
life, the excuse being given that he was 
always too bad a boy; that Bobby liked 
to stay out nights; that he was late for 
his meals; that when he did come home, he 
always went to his room and locked his 
door, and when other members of his 
family would ask to come in, there would 
always be a moment before he would let 
them do so. His mother had accused him 
of practicing bad habits because of this 
behaviour, and told the social worker she 
was sure that he did. 

Bobby often stole small articles, espe- 
cially food, in the home. The way he was 
controlled in this matter was typical, the 
social worker said, of all the mother’s 
treatment of him. She would tell Bobby 
that she was going to ask God if he had 
stolen the food. She would then go away, 
leaving Bobby locked in his room, and 
would return and tell him that God had 
said that he did steal it. Then Bobby would 
confess. The mother added in telling this 
that Bobby always did go to church, and 
that he seemed to be interested in religion. 


What the Social Worker Thought 
The social worker thought that Bobby’s 
mother had always been unhappy; that she 
was afraid of things, and that she did not 
face her problems. She believed that 
Bobby’s mother really felt guilty because 
of her part in the early quarrels that re- 


sulted in her husband’s deserting her. 
[19] 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


What the Psychiatrist 
Found Out 


He found Bobby to be an attractive 
boy in many ways; that he had many good 
interests, but that he had not been ex- 
pressing himself in a good way. He found 
him a difficult child to become acquainted 
with, but that finally this could be accom- 
plished by making him understand that he 
was not being criticised or scolded, and 
that the way he felt about things, rather 
than what he had done, was being talked 
and thought about. 

He found out that Bobby’s life was 
dominated by fears, and that the greatest 
was that others would know he was afraid. 
He found that he felt very much rejected 
and unsuccessful, and that he thought his 
family did not love him. However, Bobby 
was not admitting this to himself, and he 
had the greatest desire that others should 
not feel that way, — mostly for fear he 
himself would have to believe it, too. 

He found that Bobby still loved his 
father very much, and that he resented 
the fact that his mother and sisters would 
not allow him to speak of, or praise, the 
father. He found out what he was doing 
when the door was locked. He was not 
practicing bad habits. 

He found out what the father had said 
to Bobby that day so long ago. These 
things were told the psychiatrist because 
Bobby trusted him and wanted him to 
know all about the way he felt. The psy- 
chiatrist did not put them down in the 
record, or tell them to the teacher or the 
mother, because the boy asked him not to, 
and he did not try to persuade Bobby to 
change his mind, and give him permission 
to report them, because he knew it would 
in no way help. 


What the Psychiatrist Thought 
The psychiatrist thought that Bobby 
was having conflicts. There were many 
important things in Bobby’s life about 
which he felt in two different ways. This 
was a very unpleasant experience for 
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Bobby, and he found by experience that 
he could avoid thinking about these things 
that made him unhappy by being bad. 


What These People Did 
for Bobby 

They talked with the teacher, and ex- 
plained to her that Bobby needed to have 
some real bravery, so that he would never 
have to pretend so much that he was brave; 
that he needed some real friends so that 
he would not have to fight in order to 
maintain his place. They explained to her 
how very unhappy Bobby really was and 
told her why. And they told her that they 
would try to do something to help her 
remove these unhappy emotions from 
Bobby’s heart. The social worker saw the 
mother a number of times and talked 
things over with her. These interviews 
were very private, almost sacred, to the 
mother, and they are not reported in any 
record. 

The psychiatrist saw the boy, and to- 
gether they tried to face life in an under- 
standing way. Bobby found one person 
who could really know him and still like 
him, and believe that he was at heart a 
courageous boy of whom his father might 
sometime be proud. The teacher thought 
of many little ways in which she could 
help. After a while the psychiatrist was 
able to interpret the teacher to the boy in 
a way that made him want her also to 
understand him. 


What Happened in the 
Case of Bobby 
Bobby changed, and is now a well- 
adjusted, well-behaved boy of whom the 
teacher is proud. He is getting A’s in Eng- 
lish and B’s in conduct. It did not happen 
in a few weeks, but it did happen in time, 
and the reason it did was because people in 
Bobby’s life really began to understand him 
and to appreciate his good points, of which 
he had formerly been afraid, and which he 
had kept very deeply hidden. 
SaMUEL W. HartTwWELt, M.D. 
Director, Worcester Child Guidance Clinic 
MakcH 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


From the numerous health and educational periodicals a number of the most helpful 
articles for teachers and school officials are selected. 


ARE YOU GROWN UP? 


HAT does it mean to be grown up? 

Are the things I do the acts of a 
grown-up, or are they such things as I did 
before I was grown up? Do I want to be 
grown up or do I prefer to behave like a 
child sometimes? 


A visiting teacher describes briefly but 
concretely how she was able to get fourth 
to eighth grade public 
school children, averag- 
ing dull normal in intelli- 
gence, mostly of foreign- 
born parentage in an 
industrial section of 
Newark, New Jersey, 
really to think about such 
questions, discuss them 
freely, and apply them to 
themselves practically.* 

The objects sought 
were to give the children 
a healthy desire to grow 
up; to help them discover 
for themselves effective 
standards of behavior ap- 
propriate to their age; and 
to give each an under- 
standing of his own par- Ssllowsy, ¥. 
ticular behavior as either 
grown-up or childish. 
From three to six half-hour sessions were 
held with each class. 

The children were talked to in a very 
friendly way, and as though they at their 
respective ages were grown up. They were 
asked such questions as ““What can a baby 
a week old do?” “What can a baby a year 
old do that a baby a week old cannot do?” 
and similarly of the three-year-old and the 


*“Talks on Mental Hygiene to Classes of 
Grammar School Children,” by Helen P. 
Taussig. American Journal of Orthopsychi- 
atry, January, 1931. 
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PLAY BUILDS SELF-RELIANCE 


five-or-six-year-old. “What can you dc 
now that you could not do when you were 
five or six years old?” 

It was brought out that the ways of 
behaving change with growing up through 
our gaining power, becoming stronger, 
feeling differently about things, thinking 
differently about them. The first grade 
pupil does well when he reads his primer; 
the fourth grade pupil who can read only 
the primer is not doing 
well. Behavior appropri- 
ate for one age may not 
be for the next year. 

But we sometimes use 
childish or even babyish 
ways when we are old 
enough to do better, that 
is, to behave more fit- 
tingly for our age. The 
children gave many in- 
stances of things they 
themselves did that were 
childish. ‘‘We make a 
noise with our books.” 
“We bang our seats.’’ 
The grown-up behavior 
that would have been ap- 
propriate was discussed, 
and the children were led 
to feel its greater desira- 
bility, even though they 
like some of the results of younger be- 
havior. 

The children were interested. Many 
talked the subjects over with their parents 
at home. Some, at least, applied to their 
own conduct some of the more grown-up 
ways that had been talked about. The 
term mental hygiene was not used at all. 

No conclusions are drawn as to the 
permanent value of this effort to help 
children adopt some mental hygiene points 
of view. It is still an experiment. 


[21] 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


WHY STUDY DIFFERENCES 
AMONG CHILDREN? 


HERE is a constantly growing feel- 

ing among educators . . . that not 
only the exceptional child, but every child, 
needs careful individual study and diag- 
nosis, if we are to understand how to 
secure his best physical, mental, and moral 
development.” 


So writes the principal of one of the 
intermediate schools of Boston, after per- 
sonally examining all the first grade chil- 
dren, and conducting an age-grade and 
teacher’s estimate survey of the pupils of 
all grades from the first to the eighth, in 
his district.* His object was “‘to provide 
a little better for the physical and mental 
needs of the pupils . . . and to discover 
some of the main differences among them.” 


He found “greater variations in talent” 
in the first grade than in any other. They 
exist in the upper grades, but are not so 
easily discovered. He also found a wide 
range of ages in each grade, both above 
and below a “standard age.” Only a little 
more than half the pupils were at the 
“standard itself. 


These studies, though incomplete, 
showed the need of better placement of 
children in the grades, and of better facili- 
ties for meeting their individual needs 
through special and adjustment classes. 
But he rightly says that selecting children 
to be placed in special classes “is only a 
small part of the work connected with the 
study of individual differences.” These 
differences exist not only as between the 
brighter and duller children, but also 
among the members of the large group of 
pupils of intermediate ability. He implies 
that the special needs of these intermediate 
children may be just as great as are those 
of the very bright or the very dull, and 


*“Studying Differences Among School 
Children,” by Leonard M. Patton. The Ninth 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N. E. A., 1930, pp. 444-453. 
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he might have said that misplaced chil- 
dren are apt to fail, get discouraged, dislike 
school or teacher, play truant, or otherwise 
misbehave. 


Disclaiming to be a “fanatic for intelli- 
gence or achievement tests,” he advocates 
the use of them, not as a substitute for, 
but as an aid to, the teacher’s understand- 
ing of her pupils. “If testing were used 
in grade one and the kindergarten, with- 
out doubt much of the teacher’s time 
would be saved and the child would be so 
much the sooner correctly placed.” Tests 
rightly used “can supply valuable informa- 
tion to the teacher and give her an insight 
into the child’s mind that she can get in 
no other way,” and thus better enable her 
to meet each child’s individual needs. 


Editor’s Note. For Massachusetts the 
State provides Traveling Psychiatric Clinics 
to examine children who are retarded in their 
school work. Application should be made by 
the Superintendent of Schools to the Division 
of Mental Deficiency, State Department of 
Mental Diseases, State House, Boston, or to 
the Superintendent of the State Hospital or 
School in the district in which public school is 
located. 


NEED IN CHILD TRAINING 


“Getting a clear view of a healthy- 
minded boy and girl — the kind parents 
and teachers want to make — is the first 
need in child training. Then one is pre- 
pared to notice deviations from what is 
called ‘normal.’ But it is the causes of 
these variations rather than the changes 
themselves that are important. The be- 
havior that makes the child a problem is 
merely a symptom of what is going on 
inside.” 


— Edgar J. Swift, “The Psychology of 
Childhood.” p. 48. D. Appleton 8 
Co., N. Y. 1930. 
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PIONEERS in 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


JOHN KENNEDY, PIONEER, AND THE BATAVIA 


SYSTEM OF CLASS-INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


By WILLIAM H. HOLMES 
Superintendent of Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Probably few teachers have ever heard the name of John Kennedy, who was among the 
first to appreciate the limitations of the class method of instruction and to combine 


with it a practical way of teaching the individual child. Dr. William H. Holmes, who 


contributes this illuminating article, knew Mr. Kennedy personally and had personal 


contact with the Batavia System. As an investigator, author, and school superintendent, 
Dr. Holmes has won distinction for his understanding of the individual child. 


OHN KENNEDY was one of the 

pioneers in emphasizing the need of 
treating children as individuals rather than 
as members of a group. The work that he 
did in Batavia, New York, from about 
1900 on, was the first serious effort, so 
far as the writer’s knowledge goes, to try 
to make individual adjustments of chil- 
dren during school hours. Before his time 
the only special attention that the school 
gave to individuals was in after-school 
periods. This after-school instruction was 
regarded by children, and by the great 
majority of teachers, as punishment in- 
flicted upon the child because he had not 
done his best in the class during school 
hours. By making it possible to have what 
was in reality supervised study, John Ken- 
nedy in the Batavia school saved hundreds 
and even thousands of boys and girls from 
failure through what has come to be 
known as the Batavia System of Class-: 
Individual Instruction. 

The Batavia System came about by 
chance rather than by any definite planning 
or forethought. They had an overcrowded 
room in Batavia of some seventy or more 
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JOHN KENNEDY 


pupils. It was a large room, the equiva- 
lent of two ordinary classrooms. The de- 
cision was made to try the plan of leav- 
ing the two classes in this room and of 
assigning two teachers to it, one to do in- 
dividual work throughout the day and one 
class work. The teacher who was assigned 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


to do individual work was Miss Lucy 
Hamilton, and the grades assigned to her 
were primary grades. Her task was to 
take children who were out of adjustment 
in their class work and try to bring them 
into the class line, while the other teacher 
was giving class instruction alternately to 
the two groups. There can be no doubt 
that a large amount of the initial success 
of the Batavia System was due to the mag- 
netic personality of Miss Lucy Hamilton, 
who seemed to know just how to approach 
boys and girls who were failing and lead 
them to find and overcome their diffi- 
culties. 


I had the good fortune to sit at two 
different times by the side of Miss Ham- 
ilton and watch her lead individual boys 
and girls to surmount their difficulties. 
One of the significant things about her 
work was the fact that she dealt with 
children as individuals and not with groups 
of two or three who might seem to have 
a common difficulty. It is easy to get at 
a child’s difficulty by dealing with him 
alone rather than in the presence of even 
one other person, be that person child or 
adult. This was a big part of the funda- 
mental philosophy of the Batavia System: 
to save pupils as individuals and not in 
groups. 

The plan of class-individual instruction 
was so successful that it was decided to try 
it in other two-teacher rooms where also it 
became successful. Later, a modification 
of the plan was adapted for one-teacher 
rooms, the teacher giving half her time 
to individual work and half to class work. 
And so the system spread until it became 
part of the procedure in other classrooms 
in Batavia and then out from Batavia to 
other classrooms throughout the country. 


John Kennedy’s chief part in the spread- 
ing of the plan was due to the fact that he 
had the keen vision to see its value and also 
the ability to describe it so that others 
could take up and carry out the plan with 
enthusiasm and success. I remember his 
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telling me how he introduced to the teach- 
ers of Batavia the fact that the plan was 
to be made general for the schools of the 
city. When the announcement was made, 
he said, the teachers almost held up their 
hands in horror, saying that they could not 
get the children through the grades even 
by devoting all their time to class instruc- 
tion, and now they were to be asked to do 
it by giving only half the time to class 
work and half the time to a few needy 
individuals. Mr. Kennedy told me that he 
replied that it did look rather impossible, 
but the only way to tell was to try. He 
said to the teachers, “You have the old 
school plant intact; we have taken away 
nothing; if the individual plan does not 
succeed, you will be able to go back to 
the old plan without any loss of time or 
machinery.” They tried and achieved. 
They did not go back to the old plan, and 
as a result of the new plan, thousands of 
children in Batavia and elsewhere have been 
given courage and power who otherwise 
would have been classed as failures. 


Colonel Francis Parker was the pioneer 
in sponsoring the idea that the school 
should be a place of happiness for children. 
John Kennedy was the pioneer in sponsor- 
ing the idea that the school should be a 
place of happiness and success for all 
children, and the Batavia System, under 
the teachers who saw the vision, made it 
possible for every normal child to win a 
large measure of success — and he who is 
successful, whether child or man, is usually 


happy. 


The fundamental philosophy of the 
Batavia System is the same as that of 
supervised study. During the study period 
the teacher prepares work that will keep 
the class profitably employed during that 
period while she spends her time working 
with maladjusted children and leads them 
to overcome difficulties that are keeping 
them out of adjustment with the class. 
The secret of success with the Batavia Sys- 
tem, as with any system of supervised 
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study, so far as the individual is concerned, 
lies in the fact that the teacher recognizes 
that she must go back, back, back in the 
subject until she reaches solid ground and 
there begin to build. Under this method 
of losing ground in order to gain it, often- 
times marvelous results are achieved. The 
writer wishes to acknowledge his great in- 
debtedness to John Kennedy for bringing 
to his attention the Batavia System of 
Class-Individual Instruction, so that he 
has been able to use it in his own schools 
over a period of many years with a great 
measure of success. 


John Kennedy was successful in many 
lines of school work: as an institute lec- 
turer, as a writer of textbooks, and as an 
efficient administrator. He will, however, 
live as the man who saw with clear vision 
the value of both class and individual in- 
struction and the one who was first able 
to lead others to see these values. Let 
John Kennedy speak to you in answering 
a most significant question: Shall Pedagogy 
Fling Children on the Rubbish Heap? The 
following words deserve immortality: 


“It is distressing now to recall the 
devices that have been resorted to for 
shaking off the slow child; demotion; the 
slow section; the separate school; and I 
might almost say the special school for 
defectives; for if we did not actually re- 
sort to this latter expedient we at least 
took it under consideration. Shaking off 
is not an educational process but the re- 
verse. It is not promotive of encourage- 
ment and heroic effort to be accounted a 
persona non grata. The child subjected to 
the shaking off process will eventually be 
off, though it may be after much pro- 
longation of misery. And is it for us to 
brand a young immortal and fling him 
aside? The young immortal has his rights; 
and the country has its rights in the young 
immortal. He comes to our schoolhouse 
doors with the sanction of his God and his 
country. And shall pedagogy fling him 
onto the rubbish heap under the guise of 
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relieving the retardation of a grade? The 
grade can be relieved without doing him 
any outrage or injustice. The grade can be 
relieved best by giving him his full right; 
by teaching him and bringing him for- 
ward. And the grade has then the great 
benefit of his presence rather than the 
doubtful one of his absence. Since we 
introduced the Batavia System we are all 
the time seeing our slow ones springing to 
the front and leading the companies. We 
are almost inclined to think that slowness 
of mind is an evidence prima facie of 
latent superiority. At any rate we take the 
children just as they come to us from the 
hands of their Maker, and we make no in- 
vidious comparisons or distinctions. We say 
to all the children: ‘Come let us climb.’ 
And they climb; every one of them.” 


“A progressive school is one where sci- 
entifically-minded teachers and parents 
try to help each individual child, through 
purposeful activities, coéperative experi- 
ences, and other forms of creative expres- 
sion, to learn to value those things which 
bring the richest and most permanent 
satisfactions.” 


— Burton P. Fowler, Head Master, 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


AG 


“Each child is a law unto himself; each 
one is different in his physical make-up, in 
intellectual power, in heredity. Each one 
has variations in home life and opportuni- 
ties, is subject to emotional states, and has 
a varying sense of self-appreciation, and a 
special need of social sustenance. Each 
child should be recognized as a person 
whose individuality is to be respected.” 


— Dr. Ira S. Wile. “Growth in 
Understanding Children.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


To be o 


submitted. 


atest service to its readers this magazine will do its best to answer all questions 
It will publish some of the most pertinent questions and answers. Address your 


questions to the Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers are invited to send in to this department questions about their prob- 
lems. This month the questions submitted are answered by Dr. Walter F. 
Dearborn, Professor of Education at the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. Dr. Dearborn conducts a clinic for children in Cam- 
bridge and has a national reputation for his insight into perplexing problems 


of childhood. 


Question 


William is left-handed. I am trying to 
train him to use his right hand habitually. 
Would you advise me to continue, or may 
it prove harmful? 


Answer 


It would be impossible to answer your 
question without knowing more about 
William. Probably it would be best to 
have his case studied in a clinic. To un- 
derstand your problem better, you might 
be interested in the case of T- i 

T was a bright, emotional, little 
boy, whose superior intelligence and “nerv- 
ousness” were alike justified by his family 
history. At less than eight years of age, he 
had entered the third grade and was doing 
generally good school work. His written 
spelling, however, showed letter reversals: 
he sometimes wrote a for ad, or ad fora 
b; his p’s were occasionally like q’s; and 
he sometimes made his a’s backward so 
that they looked like o’s. Reversals of this 
type have been found in many cases of 
so-called “mixed dominance” when the 
natural direction of dominantly “left- 
eyed” vision conflicts with the movements 
of the right hand. So these letter inver- 
sions suggested that T. might be “‘left- 
eyed” and fundamentally left-handed, and 
ome he should be writing with his left 

and. 
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Laboratory tests of the lateral domi- 
nance of hand and eye indicated that 
T. was, indeed, decidedly and very 
consistently “‘left-eyed” and that in tests, 
which were unaffected by his everyday 
habits, T was also clearly left-handed. 
Even in spite of the practice his right hand 
had received, and of his own declaration 
that he could not use his left, T: ’s 
writing and drawing showed greater ease 
and freedom of movement when done with 
the left hand. 

One might have concluded forthwith 
that T should immediately start using 
his left hand for all school work; but there 
were factors of the individual case to be 
considered. In the first place, T- ’s 
reading, which in his particular school is 
well launched before any instruction in 
writing is commenced, showed no reversals 
and was al! that could be expected of even 
his mental age. Secondly, T- had al- 
ready learned to write with his right hand. 
To change to the left would be to repeat 
all this training, and to repeat it with a 
hand which suffers a certain disadvantage 
from the customary arrangement of our 
written language. Thirdly, and _ this 
seemed especially important in view of his 
nervous background, T. wanted to 
use his right hand. Before starting left- 
handed writing, it would be necessary to 
change his handedness-attitude,—to secure 
his eager codperation in this relearning. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Recent studies, it is true, have pointed 
to a relation between the lateral dominance 
of hand and eye and certain difficulties 
which children have in learning to read 
and write and spell. The determination of 
which is the dominant or “sighting” eye 
is even believed to be of aid in deciding 
which should be the preferred hand — 
when that matter is in doubt. It appears 
that by and large it is an advantage, in 
learning to read and write, to be either left- 
eyed and left-handed or right-eyed and 
right-handed — preferably the latter — 
and that difficulties in learning to read and 
write occur more frequently in children 
who have been “changed over” in handed- 
ness or in cases where there is for some 
other reason a mixture or lack of lateral 
dominance, i.e. where the “‘one-sidedness” 
as between hand and eye has not been 
established. 


T. ”s case may be of interest not so 
much because the disposition which was 
finally made of it flies in the face of these 
findings, as that it emphasizes the fact that 
in such a complex organism as the child, 
other (and perhaps more functional) con- 
siderations may need in some cases to be 
given more weight than the structural 
factors. 

Whatever the rule may be, there are un- 
questionably cases in which this “‘mixed 
dominance” has brought no unfortunate 
consequences: cases in which originally 
“left-eyed” and “left-handed” children 
have been taught to use the right hand 
for school work without producing any 
difficulties. So there can be no easy “yes” 
or “‘no” answer to the question, “Shall a 
child be changed over?” We must first 
know “What child?” In T- *s case, 
after careful consideration of all the fac- 
tors involved, it was decided to allow him 
to continue using his preferred and trained 
right hand. Apparently, this decision was 
fully justified: he is now doing well in all 
his school subjects, including writing and 
spelling, and has had no recent emotional 
“upsets.” 
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Question 


Can you give me some advice as to how 
I should handle Augustus? He is nine years 
old. Augustus does fairly good second 
grade work and gives no particular trouble 
in the room. He is, however, in continual 
trouble with other children on the way to 
and from school. He apparently likes to 
hurt others and talking to him seems of 
no use. He is tardy frequently and comes 
to school dirty while his brother in the 
third grade is usually on time and fairly 
clean. 

I had thought that his maladjustment 
might be due to his desire to gain atten- 
tion and so gave him as much attention 
and approval as possible for good behavior, 
work, effort, but I can see no change in 
him. 

The only way I can be sure that he does 
not get into trouble is to keep him until 
the — children get a good start home- 
ward. 


Any advice will be gratefully received. 


Answer 


Your special problem is interesting, but, 
as in the case of all individual problems, it 
is difficult for one not familiar with all the 
details of his misconduct to give specific 
advice. Your method of expressing ap- 
proval for his good behavior and creditable 
school work is to be commended. Failure 
to get results suggests that for some rea- 
son he cherishes the desire to be physically 
superior to his playmates. If so his energy 
might be guided into games in which his 
physical strength might be expressed. 

If you could discover what motive 
prompts him to play the part of the bully 
you would be in a position to solve the 
problem. Have you talked with his pre- 
vious teachers? Have you visited his 
parents? If your own investigations and 
experiments continue to be futile it would 
be advisable to take him to a mental hy- 
giene clinic. One is located in your city. 
It is impossible to give more specific adyice 
since children are so different. 
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FROM OUR MAIL BAG 


You are to be congratulated on the name 
of the publication. It is short, simple, and 
appealing. The arrangement of the cover 
is most commendable. You have com- 
pletely gotten away from the idea that a 
publication of this nature has to look like 
the archives of something. Your typo- 
graphical arrangement is excellent, and 
very easy to read. The use of illustrations, 
short tailpiece articles or announcements 
leads the reader through the magazine 
from cover to cover with a pleasurable 
feeling. It seems to me that the publica- 
tion should expand into a very wide use- 
fulness throughout the country. 


Yesterday I read the first number of 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD from cover 
to cover and marked paragraph after para- 
graph which I expect to use at my next 
principals’ meeting. I wish that I might 
place the magazine in the hands of every 
teacher. I shall try to get it into every 
school. If any group of teachers needs its 
assistance it is those under my supervision. 
Their work is almost entirely among the 
colored children in the very poor sections 
of the city. I know that I am going to 
find the magazine very helpful. 


In reading over the week-end, I found 
something which I think is worthwhile 
bringing to the attention of the teachers. 
It is from the book “Intelligent Parent- 
hood,” Proceedings of the Mid-West Con- 
ference on Parent Education, March, 1926, 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. It is from Patty 
Hill’s talk on Nursery Schools in regard 
to gral encouragement for little children. 
What I refer to is on page 148. 
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As an AA 3-year graduate under Mr. 
E. Harlow Russell at Worcester Normal 
School, I am very familiar with the name 
of Mr. G. Stanley Hall. Why not give 
Mr. Russell honorable mention in memory 
of his interest in child study? 


When I arrived home from school Fri- 
day night, the little magazine UNpeEr- 
STANDING THE CHILD was waiting for me. 
I sat down at once, and with one excep- 
tion, read all of the articles, and found 
them very, very helpful. 

I shall look forward eagerly to future 
issues of the magazine, and am very thank- 
ful that we teachers are to have such a 
publication. 


I have read the January issue of UNDER- 
STANDING THE CHILD with much enthu- 
siasm. I believe that the publication of this 
magazine will be much appreciated by 
progressive public school teachers. 

I plan to circulate each issue as widely 
as possible among the parents of my pupils 
that they, too, may receive the benefit of 
its valuable contents. 

I assure you that I appreciate receiving 
this magazine and I shall look forward 
with eagerness to the receipt of each issue. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 
FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


The Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, the publication office of UNDER- 
STANDING THE CHILD, wishes to announce 
its removal to a new suite of offices on the 
third floor of number three Joy Street, 
Boston. 
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NEWS 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


With the increasing realization on the 
part of teachers of the importance of men- 
tal hygiene in education, the New England 
Conference on Mental Hygiene in Educa- 
tion has been planned under the auspices 
of the Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts Societies for Mental Hy- 
giene to take place on Friday, May 1, and 
Saturday, May 2, at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 80 Federal Street, Boston. At the 
present time, however, only a tentative 
announcement of speakers and their sub- 
jects can be made. 

On Friday afternoon the meeting will 
be divided into three sections, each one 
taking place simultaneously with the 
others. 


Section I—For Nursery, Kindergarten, and 
Primary Grade Teachers 
“How the Teacher May Create Mental 
Hygiene Problems” 
Dr. William E. Blatz, Toronto 
“The Nursery School Teaching Social 
Adjustment” 
Miss Abigail A. Eliot, Boston 
“Preparing the Kindergarten Child for 
the Grades” 
Miss Caroline D. Aborn, Boston 
Section II—For Grammar Grade and 
Junior High School Teachers 
“Mental Hygiene Problems in Grammar 
Grade Children” 
Dr. Bruce Robinson, Newark, N. J. 
“The Practice of Mental Hygiene in the 
Class Room” 
Dr. Bessie Gambril, New Haven 
“The Place of Mental Health in a Health 
Education Program” 
Mr. John P. Sullivan, Boston 
Section II1I—For High School and Normal 
School Teachers 
“Teaching Teachers Mental Hygiene” 
Dr. Grace E. Bird, Providence 
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“Some Problems in Emotional Adjust- 
ment” 
Dr. Percy Kammerer, Avon, Conn. 
“The Hygiene of Instruction” 
Dr. Lawrence Averill, Worcester 


(Discussion in Sections will follow 
the reading of papers.) 


Friday evening there will be a dinner 
meeting at which Dr. Smiley Blanton of 
Vassar will speak on “Modern Education 
as Viewed by the Mental Hygienist” and 
Mrs. Helen T. Woolley of Columbia will 
discuss “‘Mental Hygiene as Viewed by an 
Educator.” The Hon. Payson Smith, Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioner of Education, 
will give the address of welcome. 

Saturday morning the meetings will 
again be divided into three Round Tables 
which will all take place at the same time: 


Section I—‘‘Teaching of Mental Hy- 
giene in Grammar Grades” 
Miss Helen Taussig, Newark, N. J. 
Section II—“Special Psychological De- 
fects in Children” 
Dr. Rose Hardwick, Boston 
Section III—“The Teacher’s Own Men- 
tal Health” 
Dr. E. S. Rademacher, New Haven 


On Saturday afternoon, the Conference 
will be devoted entirely to the discussion 
of the Visiting Teacher and this meeting 
will be offered in codperation with the 
New England Regional Conference of the 
American Association of Visiting Teach- 
ers and the Boston Home and School 
Visitors Association. 

A complete program of the Conference 
will be available for distribution within a 
short time. In the meantime, please ad- 
dress your inquiries to the office of the 
New England Conference on Education, 
3 Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Subscription Policy of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD is being published for the public school 
teachers of Massachusetts. It is their magazine and will cost them nothing. 
School physicians, school nurses, members of school committees, school 
superintendents, and the faculties of State normal schools will be sent the maga- 
zine without charge. Members of the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene may also receive it free on request. 

To insure that the publication cost of this new magazine will not inter- 
fere with the policy of sending it free to every public school teacher in Mas- 
sachusetts, it becomes necessary to make a small charge to all others of $1.00 
for a year’s subscription of four numbers. 


Special rates on bulk subscriptions will be given on request. 


Note to ‘Readers : 


Our Editorial Office Staff has gone to much trouble to compile a mailing 
list which should include every public school teacher in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. We want to be sure, however, that our list is accurate — that every 
teacher is receiving this magazine and that all the addresses we are using are 
correct. We shall be very grateful if you will use the attached form to 
notify us of any change of your address, or to inform us of a teacher who is 
not receiving the magazine. 


To THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
3 Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD to: 


Check one: Change of Address [1] Non-recipient of Magazine [] 


Town or City in which undersigned is teaching 


Town or City 


If the above is a change of address please give: 


Former Town or City 
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IVIDUAL differences among chil- 
dren are due in some degree to inheri- 
tance and are magnified by differences 
in experience. The differences are enor- 
mously complex. In our schools they 
make any form of mass instruction in- 
adequate to meet the varying needs and 
abilities of the children. Children need 
differing amounts of time and of drill, 
and different children need different 
methods. . . . 

Individual differences among children, 
while disturbing to a system of education 
which tries to ignore them, are poten- 
tially the means by which human society 
may progress. 

—A. A. SUTHERLAND 
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